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This fantasy has a predecessor in early childhood and is preserved for
years in its original form or a modified one: "I once had a brother
[often a twin brother]; I lost him, but I remember him very well."
Girls often richly embroider this theme. The brother is endowed with
all the qualities that the girl would like to have herself, or he is
blamed for all the impulses repressed and rejected by the girl's ego.
Referring to her childish misdemeanors she maintains that it was he
who was so "wicked" and "dirty," not she. With many children this
double assumes such a real character that they give him a name,
have conversations with him, and in general behave as though he
actually existed. Such fantasies often take on a pseudologic character
and are communicated to others as truth. The fate of this lost
brother is related to the listener, and it is often a tragic fate. One girl
I know used to shed bitter tears as she described the premature
death of this beloved brother who never existed. The feeling that
such a brother did exist often assumes the character of a vague
memory, and this is an interesting example for the girl's "inner
perception" of her own masculinity.

A fantasy describing the young girl's own lost boyishness some-
times more consciously expresses wish fulfilment. The girl imagines
that she is a boy, or answers the question "Am I a girl or boy?" in a
manner that satisfies both tendencies. Waking or sleeping, she
invents a more or less fantastic situation in which she sometimes
figures as a boy and sometimes as a girl. Or she is more realistic and
expresses her bi-sexual wish through simple disguises.

A classic illustration of this is the case of Betty, described by
Peter Bios,5 who in dreams by night was sometimes dressed as a boy
and sometimes as a girl. There is scarcely a girl who has not had such
fantasies for a shorter or longer period. They do not all admit
having them as freely as Betty did, and are not as conscious of them
as Betty was. The fact that Betty strugg ed so much against these
fantasies, that she performed the most complicated bodily exercises in
order to get rid of them and in order not to be disturbed by them in
her sleep, is also very typical. From numerous girls with similar
fantasies, I have learned that this effort really represented their
struggle against masturbation. The fantasies constituted the content
of their bi-sexual masturbatory activities; the exercises served both
to gratify their desires and to combat them.

Returning to the three girls whose case histories we have discussed
above, we can observe that two of them, Evelyn and Nancy, suffered
trauma in the typical triangular situation; the traumatic experience
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